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ABSTRACT 



.1^= zi= Containing a review of recent research eh critical 
reading and six appendixes detailing course tasks and assignments in 
an introductory literature course, this essay aims to help teachers 
develop students^ ability to read and write about literature 
critically. The essay^ which focuses on how these course tasks 
coincide with the findings of recent reading research, defims 
critical reading and applies the definition to the problem of 
AiBerican teenagers' critical reading of literature, citing findings 
and suggestions from the works cited. The paper also addresses the 
benefits of the in-depth study of a significant literary work to 
students' understanding and enjoyment of the reading^ The appendixes 
comprise the bulk of the dbcument and prescribe-class activities 
designed to complement and enrich students ' readin Hemingway's "A 
Farewell to Arms*" Appendix 1 lists 20 tasks that students must 
complete in thr term; the remaining appendixes spring from these 
requirements. Appendix 2 provides study questions — to be answered 
after the first complete reading— that solicit analytical paragraphs 
about the reading. Appendix 3 requires students to form a thesis 
statement from a list p£ specific passages^ Appendix 4-contains a 
sample of a final essay based bh this statement. Appendix 5 provides 
a sample page from a backgrbund project assignment list, and Appendix 
6 lists bibliographical materials for students. (JD) 
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If pwple bring so muc^ courage to this world the world has „t6 kiJl titem to brMk them, so 
of course it killsiithera. The world br^ks ever^ many are strong at the 

broken pi dcesi But those that will hot break It kills. It kills the very good and the very 
geritle ahd the very brave impartiaily. If you are none of these you can be sure it will kill 
you too but there will be no special hurry. 

^-Ernest Hemingway, A Forewell to Arms 



THESIS What does it tdke^to r^dd a passage like this one critically and to write 

QUESTION about it critically? It lakes experience— experience with life anc with jiterature. 

It also takes a close reading of Hemingway's novel because this "killer world" 
passage is crucial to possibje themes of the novel arid to chgracterization of the 
narrator and protdsonistj Lt. Frederic Henry. Helping my students achieve a close 
reading is rtiy most basic task. 



PBESIEWiy 
«™>JDieES 
fopartjol^ 
dmionstration of 
cn : cnswer to 
the thesis 
question) 



- To teach critlcal writing to my freshmdn In an introduction to fiction 
course, I have them complete twenty tasks in a ten-week quarter. These tasks, 
listed in Appendix I, include having students decide with me which stories to redd 
from the coi rse anthology earjy in the term. Studerits also figure out, with my 
guidance, what reviewers put into fiction reviews f or tKe New York Times Book 
Review—drid how that is different fro^ri writing to analyze d work for people who 
hdve already redd It. This anatomy of a review begins our discussion of dudlehce, 
style, dmbunt of detail, and d basis of selecting support for the students* own 
critical essays. 

Once we start on Hemingway's novel, studerits do severdL tasks gimed dt 
inducing d close redding by drdwirig frpril their experience of J if e arid IT 
drid by iricredsirig tjhejr vicarious experierice of the World War I erdi These tosks 
iriclude answering 34 study gui^ writing d bdckgrouhd research repbrt; 

discussmg s[x lists of passages for theme, symbolism, or styJej viewing a movie of 
the story, and writing their "definitive" Interpretation after much class discussion. 

The study questions shown in Appendix 2 solicit dhdjyticdl pdrugrdphs dbdut 
the novel ds studerits complete d first redding. For instance^ studerits rriust 
dridlyze characters' ckiiriis dbdut Idve^ their views bh war, death, pregriariey^dhd 
riidrridge; Cdtheririe Bdrkley's^ fedr of the rdin, arid Hern ih^^ Jroriy^ 
After grading arid discussiori of these J□ris^A^er^^fo dem wfiaf a close redding 

entdil5, theild^ works w of specific pcKsoges. One of these lists is 

j^hown Jn Appendix 3. Students work first in groups; then we work as a whole class 
to form a few possible thesis statements for each list. These thesis stdtenierits 
often form the basis of students' firidi e$sdysj orie sdnlpie of a firidi essdy thdt I 
use to stimuldte discussion of criticdl writing is shown iri Appendix 4. 

: While students are redding the Heriairigwdy riovel arid writirig answers to the 
study guide ^ques^^ in the campus library 

firiding out about the World War I era and about Hemingway* This research leads 
to written reports by each student and to much livelier and more informed class 
discussions later in the cpyrse. For instgice, the medicdl history topics from 
which students choose dre listed in Appendix 5. These iriclude questidris dbdut the 
risks of Co^oreori sections just before l920iLbirth cdritrol methods available in 
that era, and treatmerit of the war wourided. The bibliography of riidferidls 
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qvdljdbie to students in the Richmond metropolitan arai for this topic is given in 
Appendix S; those marked with an asterisk are on reserve in the cdifipos JiBrdry. 
Each yedrj of course, this bibliography grows ds 1 add more good sources found by 
the more enterprising students. 

The climax of the course is seeing the movie of A Fgreweil to Arms, 
Students' critical awareness is heightened by the liberties in plot and theme taken 
by the movie^mdkers. Seeing arid discussing the movie causes students yet again 
to review the novel's plot dridi more importantly, to assess again the hovel's 
plausibility^ technique, and possible theme. 

- Embodied ia tfie 20 tasks of this introduction to fiction course for fr ashmen 
are several assumptions, some of which coincide with the findings of recent 
reading research. Having given an operotiondl answer to my thesis question^ I'd 
like to highlight some of these research findings and link them to various tasks I 
gsk of my students by way of demonstrating how such research can be applied to 
h'terdture study. 



- In iheir 1577 text, P$ycho l og >^n^eaching^ J Re jd ing , Emerald Dechant and 
Henry Smith review and amj5lify definitions of critical reading. One definition 
states that people read critically when they use their judgmerit to assess the 
quality or truth Vdjue of d work. For iristdrice^ using fesedrch on the methods and 
risks of giving birfh durirtg the Wdrjd War I era to decide whether Hemingway's 
depiction of d stillbirth is plausible or riot requires c^ J^hother 
meaning of critical redding irLvolves^pecuJdtih^ ^bdut dh Author's biases dhd 
purposes, dskirig wh^^ phrased just so or why a story incident occurs 

just so. For instance, one question that inevitably provokes students during class 
discussion of A^F areweli to -ArfflS is why Hemingwdy wou!d depict his "hero" ds 
being wounded while eating cheese. For another exdmpie, one of the six pages 
listing pdssdges for students to reconsider -notes several passages that ore 
different in style from the rest of the nbveU Students wbrkirig with this list have 
to infer IHemirigwdy's p^^^ in each passage ds well ds to dhdlyze the writing 
styie that is "ridrmdl" in the novel. 



Arhericdh teens' 
critical reading 
of lit. 



According to Dechant and Smith, people also read criticdijy when they look 
for faljacious reasoning. Esj>eciolly when current students see the essdys of past 
students dddressirig d quest idri thSy tave considered thernselves, such 
dbsUrdities and the ircHiies tn the Hemlh^dy stbry^^ they se€5 where the insights 
cdHie frbrrif or where aK imight should be; they see how much detail is heeded to 
define d claim md wW details, and wfien quotation is necessary and how to 
select J'he appropriate words, jn shortj when people apply their previous 
experience, their learning, and their attitudes to a work, they are redding 
critically (2S9-6d). When they jook at sdmples of writing thdt show criticdl 
thinking, they cdn see whdt it tdkes to write coherently dhd persuasively. 

Peter Hdssel riis reviews d__196§ study by: J.Ri Squirje oo-how some^ American 
teenagers redd ioiir s^^ stories, md he makes sq^ suggestions dbbut how to 
help students read better, li seems that the narrative form and the students' 
preconceptions got in their way. They misunderstood or did not even seem to see 
important words. They overJoNsked impjicdtions of story detdils dnd incidents. To 
get my students to see impjicdtions j dsk prbvopdtive questiohs to start class 
discussidh of A Fdreweli >tb ArfTis> such ds"Whb is Ccitherihe Bdrkley kissing when 
she's kissing Lt. Henry for the first time?" Several students quickly see that she is 
pretending to kiss her dead fiance, about whom she feels much guilt. For those 
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stadents wfia don't sfiare this insjght, i+ is necessary to point to the line from Lt. 
Henr>r's fantasy about taking Catherine to Milan: "and she cdh pretend that Mm her 
dead boyfriends" 

Students in the Squire study disc made snap judgmefhts or sfereotypicdl 
responses to questlbris dbbut the stories. To get my students to see Catherine 
Bdrkley ds sdmelhing more, thdrud "doormat," as one student called her, I ask 
students jlo fell me _why_she_ tokes op with Lt. Henry so quickly. This question, 
cfter some disco^ion, polls together information and attitudes that students 
mentioned while answering the first few study guide questions. The result is 
usually that students understand Catherine's arid Frederic's r^^ getting 
invdlv^ and that srUderits see that each is using the other dt first, hdfer 
discussibris dbbut these lovers' cHdrigirig mbtiv^^ students see them ds 

iridividudls who act according to detectable dssumpfibris and beliefs. 



Students ia the_ Squire study were predisposed to like redlistic frctibri, 
especially if it had a happy ending or concerned a true-life situation. Port of rhy 
reason for using A Fqreweil to Arms is its relative fedlism. When we view the 
movie, however^ student^^^ not usudlly opt for the happy ending tried out by 
Frorik^Bbrsoge. Wher) I mentibn it, students think it Itidicrbus fer Catherine f b be 
revived by the bells ringings to cdebrdte the Arm^^ Concerning true-life 
situdtjbns, if help^ in the novel if they hear that 

Hemingwdy was an ambulance driver in World War I and was himself wounded; in 
fact, a couple of my students have done good analyses of Herri ingwoy's 
fictionalizing ot his exf^rience. 

Firiblly, studerits in the Squire study bfteri rridde irrdevdrit dssbcidtibris ^t 
theif bwri per;»oribl ex^riences^ tb bth and to ^torles jn other 

media (39r40). SccdslonaUy^ my students will make such irrelevant associations 
as tfiey answer stody_ guide qoM^^ but general class discussion usually dispels 
false notions or glib associations. During class discussion I try to coritrdst 
Catherine and Frederic with the cardbbdrd characters of television series br TV 
movies and students generally cbrrie tb kribw Catheririe drid Frederic better than 
they kribw pririie time characters. Studerits generdJiy like Catharine drid Frederic 
better thdri sbap bpera chdrbcters^ but sbrrietirries^ iri order to dislodge d 
superficial disrnissd[_bf d chardcter,_d student needs d direct conirast between, 
say^ Catherine's reaction to being pregnant and the reaction of a s<rap opera 
heroine. 

Helping readers After reviewing the Squfre study, Hdsselriis suggests several actions to help 

read students like those in the study ledrri rriore effectively. He suggests Having 

studerits discuss d fictibridi wbrfc in srridll grbups.^ _ I agree lhat_^dll_5r6up 
discussibris of specific tbpies cdn_ be JielpfuJ if the grOTpL^ili be dccoOTtdble to 
the c[as^ ds^ whole tb repbrt their answers to the qoestions they addressed or if 
the group members will be individoally responsible for showing the fruits of their 
discussion in writing. Hasselriis also adwcotes what he calls "redding and 
reasoning guides" (41). j dgree thot study guides which seek prily seek reed 11 of 
detdils ore iridppfbpridte fbf studying fiction; d study guide should prbmpt 
jrifereric« dbbut chdrdcter^ pibtr drid Jheme* Hdsselriis disb ddvbcdtes prbviding 
bdckgrburid irifbrrridtibri, d purpose fbr rMdirig^ fbllbw-xip^ jdiscussiori drid 
writ[rig i53k Hoi ng background reporfs^dh fielp stud^ experience an era 
vicariously or understand on oothor's experiences. Study guides con help students 
read porposefully; discussion should refine students' Insights, and some writing 
should give students the opportunity to report their own individual analyses of a 
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flctimql work. These notions are dbyious to teachers, but students heed 
reminders to see studying, discussing, end writing as part of a ridturdi system for 
learning to readliterdture critically. 

More recent studies of immature readers indicate that their redding 
processes are inebmpJete 6^^ those of mature redders. According to 

Lihdd Baker ind Ann Brown, i ess mature readers have more trouble detecting 
whether or rot they understand as they are redding. Having students write out 
answers to study guide questions lets the teacher mbni tor th^ deptfi of 
understanding that students dfe willing and able to report; writing also causes 
students to check their understdriding themselves, tess rnafure readers are more 
easily distracted by details and les^ able to estimate which passages ore 
impdrtdnt. The lists <tf pds&dge^ thaf I gjve to students concern several motifs or 
themes in the ribvel^ For instance, I chart Hemingway's grddudi broddenirig of the 
reference for tfie pronoun "they'Vth^ the novel. I disd list selected 

references to light and to darkness, to rdiri^ to cbmic and ironic events, and tb 
passages that vary in style from the generdi narrdtivejstyle of the nbve|._ These 
lists help focus students' dtterit ion on signifieant. passages in the novel and save 
them cdnsiderdble rereddingi As shown. ih_ Appendix 3, the lists should help 
studentsi formulate d thesis dbbui the novel that concerns theme or symbolism or 
style. Tb help stAjdehts keep_ track of important details, I also give thern c plot 
summary.^ The thrust of all this help is that I want to see whdt my students make 
but of the evidence rather than to spend vdludble time huritihg for evidence. The 
essays that resu|t ore less shallow arid usudNy i^tte^^^ 

before _! used the study guide arid the lists. Most importdnf of all, the Ijsts and the 
discussidri that results from them allbw even the poorest students !n the class to 
hdve sdmethirig to say when it's time to write an essay on the novel. 

Baker and Brown also report that if less mature readers have relevdrit pribr 
knowledge, they are slower to use it for d giveri task. I dssijrrie students knbw 
little about World War I. The bdckgrdUrid reports done in tiie library^ Jie I p students 
gain_ relevdnt prior knowledge bri three dbzeri tbpics. Each report answers a 
specific qUesticMi that arises frbm the ribvel, ds shown by the questions in Appendix 
5. Studerits who have seen W*A*S*H or who have had babies themselves have 
sbnie relevant knowledge of the niedical situations in t ie novel, but these 
uriderstahdjngs_ need comparison with the historical f dcts fbr tredtment of 
wounded and of Caesarean sections. Gloss discussion js frequeritly eririched by the 
research of students on spNBcific questions. Studerits becbme expe^^ 
when we discuss crucidi points, such ds whether Gdtheririe arid Frederic i^dd access 
to reliable medns of birth cdritrbl, why the doctbr waits sb Jong to take the baby, 
dnd how Cdtheririe's wbrk as d nurse's aide Both dispelled and reinforced her 
rorridritic nbtibris about her fiance. 

- hess mature readers ore slower to see inconsistericies iri d work <irid more 
reluctant to test their understanding. They dre dIsd slower tb ddjust their 
understanding through questions to themselves or bthers, thrbugh re-redd ihg br 
additional ^tudy, or through irifererices about what they dre reading. My mdjbr 
wedpcHi dgdirist this reluctance is tb grdde^the study guide ^swers in two parts so 
thdi^reluctdrit students m see ihdf they need to add more detail to their answers 
tb eom a sufficient grade» This realization occurs to many, but not all students 
increase their effort^ Some give up and leave the course. I try tc cdl I these 
students, but they have often reached the point of diminishing returns in my 
course and are difficult to bring back. 
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BENEFITS OF 
STUDY 



Baker dnd^Browh hp^e that Jess mature riders c^n Be helped In several easy 
ways. Simply telling students to keep studying can help them stay on the task and 
improve their work. Instruction In questioning can help less mature readers to 
redd ^rhdre actively. Fointl^^^^ what Baker qhd Browri call 

\ the jnher«it mwn^^^ certain passages" can also help. Simply telling students 
to watch for inconsistencies and to evaludte the truth value of statements can get 
them to do so (43-.44). Each of these reminders can be included In study 
questions. Showing students what kirids^ them to look 

more closely dt fiction. Questidriing students on character and plot trains them to 
dsk themselves dbout character and pJot as they read. But training in qyestioning 
techniques shci^JicUsc students to see the differences among questions that 
solic[t details_ OS opposed to those that require inferring what the details mean and 
to interpret the details of a narrative on the students' own terms. 

_Most recent|yy bidne Ldpp and Jldmes=Flddd^ ih-_their article, ''Promoting 
Redding Cdmprehensidri5 Im^ Ensui^es Gontlnuoas Reader Growth," 

gdvdcdte Using the Idrigadge arts to foster proficient text processing. 
Specifically, the)^ ^ncodrage having stud use varied response fdrmdts^ 
LncJuding objective quizzes^ short-answer essays, and cloze passages. Like Baker 
and_ Brown, they point to the efficacy of using questioris td help students move 
from individual passages to broader inference dhd jnterpretdtid 
Lapp and Flood urge extending students' strdtegies for cdhcepf idrfr^ That 
means getting students td see m new ^vd/s by Jiavihg experiences that are new to 
them. After cdrripleting d background project on Hemingway's early 

writing career, one dt TOy ^fadenl^ remarked: "I'm glad you had me do that 
project; before I d^id the research, I thought Hemingway was some guy in d suit and 
tie who went to on office to write." 

Finally, Lapp dnd Flood drguejdr irjvdivirig dur students' evaluative skills by 
working on problem sd|vihg (282-87)^ The bdckgrduhd projects present specific 
prdblems td be sdlved by research, usudUy dealing w|th plausibility or 
Henningway's fictidndlizirig fecfinique. In addition, considering some thesis 
statements culled -b>r^^m^ frx>m previous students' papers and from literary 
criticism of A Farewe l l 4o Arm^ gives students several diterndtives for making 
their own definitive statement on the novel. 



Students who hdve tj-duble revising their first essdy^ the one on d short story, 
or their last essdy^ dri A Fdrewell td Arms^ df ten heed to i>e shown how to support 
claims. Once they have develdped_or^c^^ a thesis, I ask these students which 
events dnd whlcli statements by characters they must include to suf^ort thdt 
thesisi- After the_ study guide, the in-class discussion^ the reviews of selected 
passag«, the plot summary, and the movie, it is edsier for even the mdst 
reluctant students to see the necessity for gathering such support. Wdst 
Important of ail, if is edsier fdr^them dctudlty td dd the_ review! rig _df the text 
needed for supporting d thesis. Fdr some studerits, the final ^sdy of the course 
mdy.be the first drie in their lives for whi^^ enough to say about a work 

af fictidh and can ^lect_the most relevant evlde^ Most essays confront the 
!'ktller wdrld" passage that serves as the headnote for this presentaticxi. As d 
r«ult of studying a significant work in ctepth, this passage resonates with 
Implications even for the students who "never liked literature before." 
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Appendix I; Course Tasks and Sei^t^-bbj^ctives 



Duit 1: Short Fiction Introduction 
!• Media Survey. 



2. Read introduction to New 
eritical elements of fiction 
applied to "A Rose for Emily." 

3. Quiz oh "A Rose for Emily." 

4. Each_student_reads one of the 
other stories in the anthology 
to do a one-page recommendation 
or rejection of it for the 
class's reading list. (Assigned 
by preference^ then at randbm*) 

5« Read three recommended stories. 

6. Discuss one or two professional 
reviews on overhead |)rbjectbr. 

7. Students read one review in 
tensively and scan_ two others 
from sample copy of j£e Now 
York -Times BooluRev4ew . 

8. Discussiion of reviews. 



9, Write essays oh one story on 
class reading listi 
10. ^e class x^eads another *s es- 
says (on same story» possibly). 



Onit 2: Sovel->- ^A^^arevell to Armis 

11. Answer in writing Study Guide 
questions 1-17^ 18^34, while 
read ing _ novel • 

12. Discussion of 1-34. 



OBJECTIVE 

T<?_detect_ which, students are 
inexperienced with fiction in 
any medium and have incomplete 
story grammars (Indrisand and 
Gurry 168). 

To begin distinction betweeh liking 
and appreciation for fiction. 

To_check basic plot understanding in 
a nonchronologicai story^ 
to involve students in the reasphs 
for choosing to read a story. To 
denphstrate taste ahd_ the. critic 
respbhSibilityi _ To distinguish 
flrst„reading for-reaction to plot 
and characters from later readings 
for symbolism, theme, and style. 
To rehearse the elements of fiction 
and practice apgiyiilg them. 
To begin analyzing anatomy 6f_a_ 
review essay; how they startand 
end; how_they continue and handle 

pio t_ stnmnary « - 

To give students practice in read- 
ing for structure and for style : 
rather than for cbhtehti primarily. 
(To expose students. to well. written 
reviews.of interest ing fiction . ) 
To ass^ble a composite anatomy of 
a.review essay for future readers 
of a work. To practice justifying 
surmises with quotations from reviews 
read. To discuss differences between 
areview essay and a critical essay 
(for which. the audience has read the 
wbrkccmcerned) • _ 
To apply matomy of a review/critical 
essay. 

To compare/contrast critical judgments, 
(revision later^ during Unit 2) 



To point to key passages, incidents, 
and-^begin to ask i&y : character motiva- 
tion ^ plot structure^ thensatic purpose. 
To weigh contrasting iiiterpretatiphs 
on selected questions. To point to 
nev interpretations^. To practice using 
key lines and incidents to def^d 
swers. 
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TASK 



13. (concurrent with #11, which is 
done as homework) Background 
research on the WWI erai 
northern Italy, and Hemingway. 



14. Revise first essay on short 
story. 



15. Study "Passage Lists'* indiv- 
iduaiiy and in group discus- 
sion. 



16. Complete background report. 



17. Read plot summary. 



18. See movie (usually 1932 
version) • 

19. Preview thesis statements 
f roDv prof essiohal critics 
and from previous students « 



20. Final essay. (Create drafts 
either by preplanning or 
by revising.) 



To supplement students V prior 
knowledge for class discussion. of 
study guide questions. To prepare 
for written reports. To add vi- 
carious experience and research 
data to students* strategies for 
concept formatidn. 
To get beyond summarizing. as a 
response to a story._ To apply 
key.passage and. key incident 
practice from discussion of novel 
to revision of short story essay. 
To build small segments into a 
web of meaning.. To apply symbolism, 
themesi and style to previous 
understandings of story to achieve 
new_ understandings^ 
To apply research to the novel. To 
practice research format. To write 
relevant facts arid evaluation of 
novel's presentatibh of era to fellow 
ftudehts. 

To .review main events and iaiit 
understandings of novel, to see 
thewhoie after dwelling on parts 
(thematic and symbolic patterns) . 
To appreciate Hemingway's realism in 
contrast with Bbrsage's Hollywoodiza- 
tibii. : -_ 

To reach for a_new leveL of tmderstand- 
Ing-beyond summary, beyond elements of 
fiction^ To see A^^ar-ewell-tg- Arm^ as 
a personal or cultural document, as a 
philosophical portrayal of life* To 
see other patterns of Interpretation 
besides the six studied ln-#15. ^ 
To make an Individual,^ definitive 
statement on the novel, its meaning, 
its quality, its reasons for enduring. 
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ENGtJSH 112^^^ ^ 

STUDY GUIDE F0R iSLF^e^ell ta^rrns 



OIRECTIQlKC: On your own paper dnswer the quest ibris below whiJe you are reading- the 
noveU Your answers should average about five or si^ lines per numbered 
item. The following sample answer may seem long but ifs for a four- 
part question. 



Sample #14: Ettore is d gauge to show that Lt. Henry dhd Catherine view war 
differently and react to the war with different emotions.^ JLtiJ-lenry 
accepts Ett ore's brSggirigz about his war exploi ts _ aid ioierates the 
parading of Jiis_rnedals. Even though tf. Henry medals are 

empty synri&ols and he hirnself is qolet about his war experiences, he also 
believes the army needs nien jike Ettore-^men who glory in war and 
killing. Catherine sees through Et tore's fraud and his presumptuous 
attitude and con not accept him, Catherine believes nothing is gained by 
wc*. 



Ahalysts: This answer shows that the student infers the characters' oft i t udes about 

Ettore Moretti, one of the minor charocters in the npveii by what they 
say or don't say. Her answer shows that she foljpweRd Ettore's words and 
read closely the discussion of Ettore by Lt. Hwry dhd CdtHerine* It d 
draws ihfdrmdtidh frdrh other fxSrts of tfe bbok^^uch in referring to 
Lt, Henry!s attitude about _meddls^ which is pointed up In qu^tloh #1 9c. 
She may even &5 using the^ plot summary to go«s how the scene with 
Ettcwre fifs in with what happen to Lt. Henry later and with Hemingway's 
apparent attitude toward war. 



Due dote for oriswers I through 17 
Due date for cnswers 18 ffrdugh 34 s 



ENGU>f 112 

A Farew^ii to Anns 

itudy Questidm: Answer thine oh your own paper cb yoii first rood the itcrfi 

I. ^ pp. 13^14, tt. H^ry ej^loins vSiS he did and did r»r*^ 
lea^e. What doe he mean on_ p. 14, Jine 3-4, when he says that the 
fH^i«t *'had always tmown ^t^iot I did not know and what, wh^ 1 
Jeomed it, I was always able to fprgrt"? (See olsp^ p* 13, lines jO-l I, 
"j e)(pidtned, wihefully, how we did hot cfo the things we wanted to 
da") 

2k Q. SiL^ whehLE^feih^BcS^ 

^Do we have to go on and talk this way,** what doe she nieon? 
b. How doe their cwiv^rsotion diange? 

3. P« i9f when Lt. Henry soys he never loved cnyone, what does he 
mean? 



4. ck Also oh J 9j why di(fri*t^dtherihe mdrry her young man? 
hi What would she hove given him if ^ hod known he would die? 

ER?C ^^^^^ ^ ^ 
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5« Pj^iPl 29, how are lines 8- jO an exampie of f;(*«hadbwirig? (Answer 
this question after somebodiy' gets wbUhded idter in the book.) 

6. 0n p. 20, is Catheririe Bdrtcley still the rorhahtic who imagined her 
fiance retorning to her with a neat and honorable wound or has she 
changed? 

7. Re-read pages 26-27 and page 30. As Cdthjsrine yields to Frederic, 
how do they feel about each other? Why does she yield? 

8. a. Considering his cbrnmehts bh pp. 28-29, does Lt. Henry have a 

cultured view of art? 
b. Why isJie in the ltdlidn army? (See p. 22.) 
Ci Howrdo« tt. Henry feel about guns? (Remember the rifle in his 

room and the pistol he corrlMi see pp. LI arid 29.) 

d. Why Is Frederic Hmry in the ambulance service Instead of a 
combat unit, like the soldier from Pittsburgh (p. 35)? 

e. In sumriiary, what kind of o man is Frederic Henry, as nearly as 
yew can-tell at this point? (See Rinaldi's comment on p. 66: "fire 
& smoke.") 

9. a. On p. m, why do you think Hernirig . has Lt. Henry aihounce 

his being wounded just before it happetK ? 

b. List the absurd things thit hdpj»h to J^. Henry starting with his 
wbundihg (s(»^ges 56, 58, 61, 63, and others up through 95). 

c. How Is Herrilngway depicting war at this point? 

10. According to Possini (pp. 50^51) and the priest (pp. 70-71), why do 
wars continue? How are *Seir views different? 

I j. On pp. 91-93, wh<w Frederic soys he loves Gatherlne, do you believe 
him? Why or why hot? 

12. d. Qrtp.^ J05, why doe Catherine w»it to be lied to? 

b. Is Frederic's lie wrong? 

c. Are Catherine and Frederic in love? (See also p. 106 aid the 
priest's definition of love on p. 72.) 



13. What are Catherine and Frederic's reasons for not ^tting married? 
(See, for instancei pp. II 4- 1 15.) (Later, odd in p. 293.) 

14. a. After meeting him on pp. 119^ 124, v'hat do you think of Ettbre 

Morettl? 

b. W^wt does Cottierirfethirik^bi hi = ^ 

c. htbw does Frederic Mn to feeJ^Kwt Ettore? 

d. Why might Hmiingway introduce such a character at this point? 

15. di On p^J26, is Catherine afraid of rain? 

b. Catherine cays the eon keep^rwJerlc safe, but "nobody &m\ Help 
themsdyes," in view of her St. Anthony meddi, is die right about 
herdsility tokeepFrederieiafe?^^^ ^ ^ 

c. Is she right olMut hsi inobUity to Help Herself stay sofe? 

d. Whm migte ^ie-roio »ym^n3te?^ (Jn view of its impcM^once tb 
Catherine andjts pervoslveness In the stbry^ the rain affects the 
mood of the story and It may mean something about life.) 
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16. On p. 1 37,: Catherihe sdys^ "Life isn't bdrd_ to manage when you've 
nothing to lose." In view of her hews dt the bottom of the page, what 
could she mean? 

I7i d. Js edtherjne brdve? (For starters, see p. 140. Then note her 
behavior on 157-158, check the "killer world" foreshadowing on 
249, and her behavior at the «id of the story. Gontrdst her 
yielding toLt. Henry, her fedr of rain, and her wdhf?hg(?) to be 
lied to (p. J 05).) 
b. What causes or prevents her bravery? 

18. Gohtrdst Frederic's dream of taking Catherine to a Milcr hotel 
(pp.37.38) with the reality (pp. 1 5 1- 1 54). 

a. Are the motives In his dredm the same as the motives for their 
real visit? 

b. How has his attitude toward Gatherihe changed? 

19. a. 0h p. 171^ Rihaldi obswvw^ "We never learn." What do think you 

think he means? (See question #1 again.) 

b. What events have made Riadldi more cynical? (See pp^ 174-1754 

c. On pp. j 84^ 1 85, ^dt does Lt. Henry mean when he comments on 
the medhinglesshess of abstractions and the dignity of place 
norhcs?^ ^ ^ 

d. How is Hemingway depicting depicting war at this point? 
(Contrast with question #9.) 

20. a. On p. 204, why does the Lt. do what he does? 
b. How does he seem to feel about it? 

21. tist several ironic occurrences^ during the Italian retreat. (Events are 
ironic if the unexpected happens or the expected doesn't hdpp»i.) 

22. On p. 243, Lt. Hwry doesn't bother to pick d fight. How has he 
changed dhd why since "the bid days"? 

23. Db^you dgr^ with Ferguson*s harsh »sessmeht of Catherine on p. 
247? Why or why not? (See what she says about his desertion on p. 
251.) 

24. Review pp. 224^225 #id p. 232. 
d. Why did Frftferic di^rt? 
b. How does he feel ^bbut it? 
c^ How do you feel about it? 

25. Lt. Henry^s comment about Othelip (p. 257) >eems d»igp^ to 
diminish our sympathy for him. Why would H^iiigwdy do this 
diminishing of Hwiry? 

2i. Gohsid^F Cwht Greflj^ commm^^ on pp. 261 and 263. 

o. What do Catherine and Fr^ederic iKive as their rtiigion? (See 
Frederic's comment on the focus of his life near the top of p. 257 
and Catherines near the top of p. ^ i ^ 

b. Could Frederic de>^t? JC»»ider his fri«>*hip with the 
priest^ his but-of^tedy experience^ on p. 54; contrast his view of 
the f6rc<b that control the world on p. 249.) 

ERJC • 13 
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27, a What does Frederic mean when he saysi on p. 278, "iVe never 
realized anything before"? 
b. is he reallzlny anything now? 



28. d. What does Frederic rneart cri the bottom of p. 284 when he sdys, 

"There's hd hoi^ i^my side"? ^ _ _ _ 
b. Rhy wTOld FSemir^dy hdve Frederic sdy soch a thing? (In what 
sense are they last on p. 285? Why would Hemingway have 
Frederick mention God here?) 

29. a. What kind of family life does Frederic hint he's hod oh p. 3CK»?z_ z 
b. In what sense dpis Catherine want to "ruin" Frederic? (p. 395) 

Does she succeed? 

30. Uh p. 15ft, Frederic remembere two ilh« from Andrew Marvell's "To 
Hjs Goy Mistress" Sprinted in Hall pp. 551-52 - what are the next two 
l ines of the poem?). 

a. Whot rushes Frederic and Catherine on p. [54? 

b. What different thing hurries them bh p. 31 1? 



31. Evefh toddy, labor may Idsl^p to 29 Swri^^^^^ the 
bdb)^s birth, list what thihg^ sewn believable and what things seem 
far-fetched dbcut the delivery. Why wcxjjd Hemingway has^ Frederic 
administering gas to Catherine on p. 317, for instance, and pp. 322- 
323? 

32. d. Was Frederic right about life dh p. 249? is he right dh pp. 327- 

328? 

33. On p. 33{, what^s the "dirty trick" Catherine speaks ofj how is her 
attitude different from Frederic's (See question 32)? 



34. In summery, what meanlng(s) does the title of the book have? 
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Ee Passage List for bronp Discussion 



5. IHEHE—Cfflmic mi-_lt«|ic IfOTy 

■^baayattv «n/^ Irm-^^-A-jfegMOj^th Bph^ _ 

£t£StSiiSDS.l i:Beipw art a few referSnces tb.ibeurd or ironic 
???nss^that, happen in the.itbry. What iraife of life do you 
-ff Portny96 in these events— cynical, optiinistici joyous, 
111 three, or others? 
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ast ftbgurd^ty your noteg 

56 wounded Lt.Hs dropped twice^ 
58 Rresr WilBbn* 8 "legitimate eon," 

the Britisher claims 
61 hemorrJaging nan bleeds to death 

in ambulance, above Lt. H,, en 

drive up mountain 
63 medal for tt. H, : 
|1 elevator ride in^ plan hospital 
84 no_doetor at Rilan hospital 
= wheh_ P. H. arrives 
90 barber mistakes P. H. for ah 

Austrian (enemy) officer 
95 the three incoropetent doctors 



iroTLV—- — your notes 

20 rit won't crack here."~Ca^retto 

- - retreat ^ 

30 @me l& p, 31) She knows it's a * 

fame and a lie, ••a rotten gafne** 
see also p. ISj^ 
43-lt# St. Anthony nedal for protection 

^ust before nfomjding 
50-51 i^ssini speaks loudest agtfinst 

*he war and^ is killed 
155 inconsegtaential wound jiuppbsed to 

bring It. H, back tt C»B»lty 
213-14 Ayme «hot fey Italian rear guard 

; -aB_&erBjan _ _^ ^ 
218 2 walked threugh two 'armies (no 

danger on the^Btraight «nd narrow- - 
the railroad trackl in plain^«ipt 
222 Xt . H. picked «p «ltef rejoining 
retreat iLi^eserts After jshooting 

- «argwtnt for rimning out on him 
2% F.H* «Med to live in Home « wanted 

to be an^architeet 
300 P*H. i& not to ^ «fiay (but Satfterine 
is one who "goes mway**) 
' 323 Xt. H. helping to fill l^therihe with 
toe ouch «a6? helping to kill 4>aby7 




^liiSiHEi Can you link the «bturditie8 ai)d th^ ironies 
in one view of life? 2f not, why does 8. put those «lurd 
things into a tragedy? 

ts 



Appendix 4; Sample Student Essay invoivtng Comic and Tragic Irony 

HOW ABSURD! 

-__ War does strange things _ to people^ - Its_borrible circumstances 
affect everyone involved adversely. Basic^belief s in^ideais are 
usually lost as they have no bearing on individual survival. 
For ihbst^ survival is the main concern. However, the individual 
has no control over his bw^ survival r survival depends on chance. 
Therefore^ every histman being present duri must depend on 

chance and in turn become victim of the absurdity and irony encom- 
passing war. 

The characters: in A-Far ewell to Arm s are controlled by the 

happenings. around them. _ Lt. .Henry's wounding, happens ironically 
while- he -is_eating_ihstead„b^ when he^is in the midst of the fighting. 
Frederick is then, forced, into many ridiculous sitt2atibx?;s during his 
medical care. From the nightmarish_episode_with^ t^ hemorrhaging 
soldier to the frightening incompetence of -the three_h6spital doctors , 
Lt. Henry's feeling of helplessness increases. He realizes he has 
no power over decisions and occurrences that will affect his life 
for some time. 



However, Frederick's wounding also h ironically positive 

outcome. He and Catherine are brought together by_it._ Furthermore, 
the time they spend together in the hospitaldevelops their -- 
relationship into Ibve^ and it is this love that greatly improves 
the character of the character Lt. Henry. 



Soon after the newly vitalized Frederick Henry xe turns to 
the front, the troops are forced to retreat. During this retreat, 
one of the most horrible absurdities occurs - Frederick- is_ forced 
to desert. If he tries to stay, he will be shot as a traitor_ai;d 
spyi I believe it is in Lt.- Henry's forced desertion *hat Hemingway 
most forcefully emphasizes the total absurdity of the «rar. 



This frustration is only ^tupassedby the tragic irony 
Catherine • s death . After worrying about Prederick^eing killed 
throughput the story, in the it is she who^goes «way . v 
Also^ the circumstancesinvolved in her death are so absurd that 
her death is a "dirty tricky The pointlessness cif dt ^underlines 
the absurdity and irony of the War. 

_ After finishing the book, the reader is ieft3w^l5ian apprec^ 
of the feelings felt by the people caught in a var situation. ^^hich is 
Hemihgwayls goal, because of his skillful writing, ^e «ader 
experiences the total absurdity and trag^ irony of iJie fighting 
through thecharacters^'niesituat^ alive for him. Therefore, 

eventhough the reader may have never had any experience of warfare 

he can attest that *'war is hell." 

-• 
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*»***ir******»»*^»» «Hedlcal History !ro^s ******»*****««»«»***t*i>i>^^^^^^^. 

18. How were the womded treated nedicilly la World Wi^ I? Wiat 
surgical techniques were used «)st frequ«tly««as it '.mutation 
•s in the toerican Civil War? What uesthesias and antiieptics 
J'' °* Instruaents? hospitals? aid itltionsTi 

19. Irace how Lt. Henry is treated as a patient after be ii woiSded 

»J**lUI ^^°it^ ^ iJ'ffP" ^™ boipitil, especially 

pp. 56-60* 62-75^ and 77-88). For what diieaies ii te ttiated' 
^t aurgical procedures are debated? If poaiible. find out hov 
tnis^ depiction corresponds to the actual prbcedtSas «ad conditions 
zacfed by WWi wounded. 

20. W^t lias the Italian rabulance aervice like? &w did It differ 
say. froB pday's volunteer rescue aquad in p«»ricimal. «qui^t 
priority of calls» etc.? _ , «i 

21. What child Birth techniques escisted in Europe Sn l9ii <probablv 
before^Lanaxe loBoyer but theie dbctore Sad foiOTiaers)' 
Bow ^gerouB was a Caaa«ian aaction at this tte? «hat ms 
the auryival rate (or aortality rate) for infanta find iwtbars 
generally co^ared Vlth today? «hat ■aasthaaias j«i «aedt «ow 
lOTg might a labor iaat? What eo^iilicaUcmi ocev iite is a 
pregnancy that tiffaatBi tbe bal^ and Sbtbir? «hat «OBpllcati^ 
occur rfter delivery or thriatiniag procedures occorred dnrina 
dgivery? Bow raaliftic* therefore, ia the depiction of thi 

22 bSI K?^E the^ind of the noveL (wWch was baaed oh a 1927 delivery)? 
22* What birth control tachni^iiii and devlcea «xlatad ia the fil«t 
5uarter of tbp wntiiry? Jlhat^uld an iafoned adnlt (lite a 



^^VS FT?* ^".'^ Progfii. differant i>o» thit f^ 

^ l^^'l' l^f^^^^cttcMl Hurae)? Judging frw hir dut^s 

f V 1*5^ ^ Catherine Barkley^s 
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